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NARRATIVE. 


THE PRIZE OF VIRTUE. 

Miss Henrietta Garden, born at Paris, and 
residing in the rue de la Vererie, was but eight 
years of age when she lost her mother. Her 
father confided her to the care of three ladies, 
old friends of madame Garden, who were capa- 
ble of giving her but a very common education; 
from them she learned to sew, and to take care 
of a household. 

At the age of fourteen she returned to -her 
father, who gave her the direction of the do- 
mestic concerns. Happy in anticipating even 
his slightest wishes, she determined to pass her 
days with him; and so pleasing to her was 
thi: prospect, that she refused several offers 
of marriage. On a sudden her father declared 
to her his intention of forming a second mat- 
rimonial engagement; upon which, although 
it surprised her, she suffered no remark to pass 
her lips. She often smiled at seeing him flat- 
ter himself with the idea of happiness. The 
marriage was concluded, and Miss Garden had 
the grief of not being permitted to follow her 
father to his new wife’s residence. 

She was then aged twenty years, and was 
obliged to take lodgings.in a small chamber. In 
order to obtain subsistence, she was constrain- 
ed to sew linen; but even then her utmost exer- 
tions could not procure more than twenty sous 
aday. Her only happiness consisted in visit- 
ing her father, but it was easy to see that her 
presence was not at ajl agreeable to his wife. 
The simplicity of her manners, and the pover- 
ty of her dress, contrasted strongly with the air 
of elegance which pervaded the house. She 
supported without complaint the slights of her 
step-mother, and never ceased to testify the 
liveliest tenderness. for her father, and for a 
young child, his son, by this second marriage. 

Soon she was prohibited from paying any 
more visits to her father, except at those peri- 
ods of the year consecrated to filial piety ; and 
even then she was permitted to appear only at 
the house when the family were alone, entering 
by a private stairway reserved for the servants. 
Ifher father was sick, she obtained with great 
difficulty the favor of placing herself beside his 
bed, but under the condition of not naming her- 
self before strangers, and causing herself to 
appear, even tothe eyes of the physician, buta 
simple hired nurse. 

Thirty years elapsed from the time of Mr. 
Garden’s second nuptials. Nearly the whole of 
that period he resided in the country, and his 
daughter, after he removed thither, was igno- 
rant of even the place of his residence, when 
ene day he presented himself before her, told 
her that his affairs obliged him to take up his 
residence for a short time in Paris, and that he 
had resolved to remain, during his stay in the 
city, in her humble asylum. Mr. Garden had 
lost his fortune; discord had separated him 
from his family ; he had but a single friend in 
the world; that was his daughter. She receiv- 
ed him with transport, and eagerly yielded up 
to him her only bed. Mr. Garden, from that 
moment till his death, which happened two 
years afterwards, spoke nogmore of returning 
home. Never did his daughter ask him the 
slightest question concerning the motives which 
had estranged him from his wife and son. She 








walk in his garden. 





was suffering under a dreadful malady, but she 
exerted her strength so far as to serve and 
take care of him. 

The mornings she employed in mending 
the clothes of her father, in washing his linen, 
and preparing his repasts. The persons with 
whom she worked, had consented to her begin- 
ning her labour at midday, but in order to re- 
gain the time lost, she remained at it until 
eleven o’clock in the evening. Her little sala- 
ry could not suffice for the maintenance of two 
persons, and her pious delicacy caused her to 
conceal from her father a part of her necessi- 
ties. She saw herself obliged to profit by the 
good will of some benevolent neighbours, and 
contract debts with them, which, augment- 
ed by the last sickness of her father, amount- 
ed at his death to the sum of five hundred 
francs. How enormous was this sum for a poor 
girl who had to depend on her labor for sub- 
sistence! Her father expired in her arms. 

Filial piety is a duty; but are there not cir- 
cumstances which give acharacter of eminent 
virtue to an action in itselfobligatory ? Besides, 
Miss Garden has other titles. 

During the time she was living alone, before 
she had the happiness to receive her father, she 
had shared her home with Sophia Valley, her 
friend, and like herself poor and without assis- 
tance. Afier a lapse of eight years, Miss Val- 
ley was attacked by a malady of the breast, 
which lasted for two years. Henrietta, although 
an invalid herself, passed her nights in watch- 
ing hy the bedside of her friend, and her days 
in labouring with ardour, in ofder to procure 
for the poor patient the necessaries which she 
fancied. 

An old man, a relation of Miss Valley, suc- 
ceeded her in the affections of Miss Garden ; she 
received him in his turn, maintained him by 
her toil, and assisted him in his dying moments. 

Since the death of her father, she shares her 
scanty means with a poor septuagenarian wid- 
ow, madame Brosette. Nothing is more touch- 
ing than the harmony which reigns between 
these two persons; nevertheless, at the time 
of receiving madame Brosette, Henrietta was al- 
ready harrassed by the idea of her debt of five 
hundred francs; but how could she shut her 
door and her heart against this unfortanate 
madame Brosette? Thus she drudges with all 
her strength; she imposes many privations 
upon herself, without inflicting them upon her 
companion, in order to pay her debt; and her 
most ardent wish is—not to die before she has 
attained that object. 

She is entirely a stranger to the designs form- 
ed by charitable persons to make her a candi- 
date for the prize of virtue. If she had been 
consulted, she would never have permitted her 
good conduct towards her father to be publish- 
ed tothe world.—The Academy has decreed 
her a prize of three thousand francs. 


—e Lf 
THE VINE-STUMP. 

Mr. Sutton, being at his country-house in 
the spring, went out with his son Julius to 
The violet and primrose 
were in their bloom, and many trees began al- 
ready to show their budding verdure, and to be 
clothed in white and crimson blossoms. 

They went by chance into a summer-house, 
at the foot of which rose a vine-stump twisting 
wildly, and stretching its naked branches in a 








rude irregular manner. ‘‘ Papa!” cried Julius, 
“see this ugly tree, how it peints at me! why 
do you.not let Martin grub it up and make 
fire-wood of it?’ Atthe same time he began 
to pull at it in order to tear it up, but its roots 
had taken too firm hold inthe earth. ‘“ Do not 
molest it,” said Mr. Sutton to his son, “I will 
have it stand as it is, and at the proper time I 
shall tell you my reasons.” 

Julius. , But, papa, see close by it those live« 
ly blossom’ of the lilach and the lauristinu . 
Why is it not as well adorned as they are, if 
it is tobe kept? It spoils and disfigures the 
garden. Shall I go and tell Martin to pluck it 
up? 

Mr. Sutton. No, my dear; I tell you, I wil! 
have it stand as it is, at least a little longer. 

Julius persevered in condemning it; his fa- 
ther diverted his attention to other objects, and 
the unfortunate vine-stump was forgotten. 

Mr. Sutton’s affairs called him to a distant 
part of the country. He set off the next day, 
and did not return till the middle of autumn. 
His first care was to visit his country-house, 
whither he brought his son once more. The 
day being very hot, they went to enjoy the 
shade of the summer-house. ‘“ Ah! papa,” 
said Julius, “‘ what a charming green shade! 
I thank you for having that ugly dry stump 
plucked up that I was so uneasy to see last 
spring, and for putting in its place this hand- 
some shrub, to give me an agreeable surprise. 
What delightful fruit! See, these fine grapes, 
some purple, others almost black. There is 
not a single tree in the garden that looks so 
well. ‘They have all lost their fruit, but this ; 
—sce how it is covered! see those large green 
leaves that hide the clusters. I should like to 
know if the fruit be as good as it appears hand- 
some.” 

Mr. Sutton gave him a grape totaste. This 
renewed his joy; and how much was itenliven- 
ed, when his father informed him that from 
those berries was produced that delicious liquor 
which he sometimes tasted after dinner. ‘‘ You 
seem to be astonished, my dear,” said Mr. Sut- 
ton. ‘I should surprise you much more, were 
I totell you that this is. the samé crooked mis- 
shapen stump that pointed at you in the spring. 
I will go, if you choose, and order Martin to 
pluck it up, and make fire-wood of it.” 

Julius. Oh! by no means, papa; let him 
take all the othersin the garden before this; 1 
do like the grapes so well. 

Mr. Sutton. Yousec then, Julius, that I did 
well in not following your advice. What has 
happened to you happens frequently in the 
world. We see a child il] clothed, and of an 
unpleasing outside appearance; we despise 
him and grow proud, on comparing ourselves 
with him ; we even carry our cruelty so far as 
to address him with insulting language. Be- 
ware, my child, of such hasty judgments. In 
this person, so little favoured by nature, dwells 
perhaps an exalted soul, which will one day as- 
tonish the world by its great virtues, or enligh- 
ten it by its knowledge. It is a rugged stem, 
but may produce the noblest fruits, 








Good Nature.—A shrewd observer once 
said, “that in walking the streets of a slippery 
morning, one might see where the good natur- 








ed people lived, by the ashes thrown on the icc 
before their doors.” 
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From the Christian Advocate. 
AN EVENING REFLECTION. 

And thou, Solomon my son, know thou the Ged 
of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
keart and with a willing mind—1 Curon. 
xxvul: 9. 

This is not the language of cold philosophy, 
that thinks of death with stoical insensibility, as 
a world to come, without reference to the mor- 
al feelings of the heart; nor that, which is 
bounded by time, and silenced at the thought 
of eternity.—No, it is that ofa Christian fa- 
ther, of parental kindness, flowing from the 
warmest, the most devoted feeling, fervently 
enlisted in the future welfare of his son. It is 
the deep feeling of a trembling sire: a holy 
thought, kindled by the dawning light of im- 
mortality, that breaks: forth in all the fondness 
of affection, for a son over whom he had watch- 
ed, prayed, and with untiring patience educa- 
ted, and which still breathed itself out in the | 
most anxious solicitude for his best, his eternal | 
interest. Ah! how was his righteous soul | 
moved! Methinks I see the manly tear, the | 
trembling limb, the anxious father oppressed 
with the weight of his charge, as the hoary 
monarch of Israel rises to leave his last legacy 
to his most beloved son. 

Nor is it the language of the inexperienced 
youth, who, under excited feeling, or the impulse 
ofthe moment, speaks what he has not fully 
considered; but that of the deep thinking 
king, whose migd marked well the thought of 
his heart, and accurately weighed the words 
that fell from his lips. His eye was fixed on 
eternity ; his heart was under a holy influence; 
the Spirit of the high and holy One directed 
him; he could not err. Favoured as he had 
been, with every advantage in life, with every 
wish, from a shepherd to aking; fromthe humble 
cottage to the royal palace, he well knew by ex- 
perience what wassafe in the vivacity of youth, 
and what was lasting in the wisdom and expe- 
rience of age. Who could instruct him in na- 
ture, law, government, or piety? With a heart 
alike susceptible of the charms and beauties of 
nature,and the suggestions of reason, he knew 
how to interest with the poetic effusions of the 
shepherd and saint, the reason and counsel of 
the wise king of Israel. 

But with all these advantages, there is no 








laboured deed ; no ostentatious show. Senti- | 


ments too high and holy occupied his mind to 
indulge in them. He speaks but the natural 
flow of parental thoughts in a dying hour, that 
have been well cultured by divine grace.—‘‘My 
son, know thou the God of thy father.” 

It is the charge of adying parent. Already 
he stood on the verge of time, the brink of the 
grave, in open view of the world “ from whose 
bourne notraveller returns.” Death from him 
was no unmeasured distance; his eye saw its 
end; he felt its presage within his own bo- 
som. And in this sacred hour, which tests the 
serenity and hopes of all, he improves the im- 
portant moment to counsel this son of promise 
to worship the God of Israel. How deeply did 
he feel, and yet how calm! No fearful appre- 
‘hensions of the future; no doubt or dread dis- 
turbs the quietude of his breast, for God was 
with him there. 

Who that has ever seen the dying form of a 
pious father, and heard from his tremulous 
voice, “‘ My son, my son!” can read these di- 
vine sentiments unmoved? And what father 
van read them, and not feel the importance of 
improving not only life, but life’s last hour, in 
= admonition and pious instruction of his chil- 
dren ? 








From the Child’s Magazine. 

HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
July 31, 1526, died Roperr Wo.renneEn, 
aged twelve years. He was a monitor in 
Hinde-Street Sabbath school, London. Being 
naturally of a serious and thoughtful turn of 
mind, he was averse to the boisterous amuse- 
ments generally pursued by the boys of his age. 
He was distinguished in his office, by his activ- 
ity, his steady conduct, and was particular- 
ly anxious, that every boy in his class should 
be present. [lis conduct and conversation 
during his illness proved, that the instructions 
he had received, were not bestowed in vain 


; On Sunday, the 23d, he complained to his 


teacher of being unwell, and on the following 
Tuesday became much worse. At the com- 
mencement of his illness, he said to his mother, 
“*T shall die.” His mother, thinking the ex- 
pression proceeded from a depression of spirits, 
endeavoured to cheer him, and said, ‘ she ho- 
ped he would soon recover ;”’ but, he replied, 
**T am sureI shall not live long; I shall die, 
and go to a better place ;”’ meaning heaven. 

On Wednesday, I found him very ill, and at 
times insensible ; on being asked if he knew 
me, he said, “Oh yes,” and seemed thankful 
for being visited. A person present asking 
him how he felt, he answered, ‘‘ Happy—I have 
no fear of death now ; God has pardoned my 
sins.” He was much interested in the welfare 
of his juvenile companions, and said, “ Oh tell 
them early to seek the Lord !” 

The night following I called again; he still 
remained very ill, but happy in mind: it was 
said to him, ‘‘ Robert, heaven is a happy place.” 
He replied, with his eyes lifted up to heaven, 
“‘T hope I shall go there.” The next time I 
called, he was to all appearance near death ; 
being asked ifhe was still happy, he emphati- 
cally replied, ‘¢ The T.ord is my salvation ; the 
Lord is my salvation; he is my eternal home, 
my hope, and my refuge; while I trust in him, 
he is mine, and Iam his; the Lord is my sal- 
vation and my foundation ; the Lord is my eter- 
nal home.”’ Shortly afterwards he said, ‘‘ Let 
us pray ;” and (conscious that the most humble 
posture best becomes a sinner before the majesty 
ofGod) attempted to get up in order to kneel, but 
being extremely weak, he was persuaded to 
remain in bed. His mind was serene and com- 
posed, and his confidence was strong, being 
well founded. At parting with me he said, “I 
feel if I die to night, I shall die in the Lord.” 
He delighted much to repeat the hymns he had 
learned at the Sabbath school, and on one oc- 
casion, though extremely ill and weak, was 
overheard singing the hymn beginning,— 

‘* O for a thousand tongues to sing,” &c. 
On another occasion, he was heard singing, 
* J°ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers,” &c. 


On Monday, the day on which he died, he 
was unable to converse much. At five o’clock 
he became convulsed, but this went off, and 
about an hour and a half afterwards, he got out 
of bed, and knelt down to prayer, committing 
himself, for the last time, into the hands of his 
blessed Redeemer. Death was now apparent 
in his countenance. He got into bed, became 
speechless, and evidently felt himself dying ; 
of which he endeavoured to make his mother 
sensible, by pointing upwards; and then, with 
asmile, calmly expired. The writer of the ac- 
count adds, “* Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like his!” 

June 26, 1827. Tuomas BuckNeELt. 























NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE OX. 

Oxen is the general name given to horned 
cattle. ‘These animals differ much in size. 4 
large, full grown Buttock, is usually about five 
feet in height, and seven feet in length, from 
its forehead to the end of its back. It has, 
stout head, bulky body, long tail, and rather 
short legs. The skin is tough, and covered 
with thick soft hair. The Ox is of a sluggish 
nature, very strong, yet gentle. There are 
Oxen in all parts of the world; those of Egypt, 
about the River Nile, are as white as snow, and 
of a very large size. 

The Cow is the female of the animal before 
mentioned. She resembles the Bull in shape 
and appearance except that her head is small- 
er, andsome Cows are without horns. 

The Cow, perhaps, is more useful to man- 
kind than any other animal. In fact she has, 
with great propriety, been called our second 
mother, because she supplies us with such 
great quantities of m1LK, from the use of which 
mankind in general, but particularly children, 
derive the greatest nourishment. The milk, 
when churned, is made into butter; and, when 
curdled, is pressed into cheese. 

These animals are of various colours, and 
they also differ muchin the appearance of their 
heads; and some have short, while others have 
long horns, with which they can easily toss up 


into the air a large dog, or other weighity’ 


thing. 

The flesh of these animals affords that most 
nutricious food called beef, so much valued 
and desired by mankind at large. Their skins, 
when properly prepared, become leather, which 
serves for boots, shoes, and many other use- 
ful purposes. Of their horns are made combs, 
boxes, handles for knives, and drinking vessels, 
and when softened and cut thin, they are used 
to make the transparent sides of lanterns. The 
large bones are used to form many articles, 
which in the whiteness of their appearance, 
nearly resemble ivory, and the smal! bones pro- 
duce anoil which is much used to clean har- 
ness and the trappings belonging to a coach. 
Their blood is an excellent manure for fruit 
trees, and is the chief ingredient employed in 
manufacturing that fine colour called Prussian 
blue; it is also much used in refining sugar. 
Glue is made of the gristles and finer pieces of 
cuttings and parings of the hides boiled in wa- 
ter till they are reduced toa jelly, and then 
dried. In short, the blood, fat, marrow, skin, 
hair, horns, hoofs, liver, gall, bones, and milk, 
have all their particular uses in manufactures, 
commerce and medicine. 

The natural dwelling-places of these animals 
are the fields, which supply them plentifully with 
various kinds‘of grass and herbage, on which 
they contentedly feed. There they rumin- 
ate, which is also called chewing the cud ; this 
signifies that after they have swallowed the 
grass down into their stomachs, it rises up and re 
turns into their mouths, where they slowly chew 
it over again. Oxen have two kinds of voices, 
the one is called lowing, which is a moderate 
sound ; the other is called bellowing,. which is 
@ roaring noise: 

The young of these animals are called 
Cauves; their flesh is: distinguished by the 
name of Veal, and is highly esteemed for its 
tenderness and delicacy. 

The Burrato is a wild and fierce animal, 
which differs from the common Ox chiefly in 
the form of his head, horns, and back. His 
general colour is blackish, except the forehead 
and tip of the tail, which are of a dusky white.— 
The Buffalo is fond of swimming, and he will 
sometimes dive to the depth of ten or twelve 
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feetin the water, for the purpose of tearing up 
with his horns the aquatic plants, which he eats 
while he swims. ‘The following anecdote will 
serve to Shew the natural wildness of this animal. 

Anecdote.—A singular circumstance relative 
to these animals is recorded by the naviga- 
tors who completed the voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, begun by Captain Cook. When at Pu- 
jo Condore, they procured eight Buffaloes, 
which were to be taken to the ships, by means 
of ropes put through their nostrils, and round 
their horns; but when they were brought 
within sight of the ship’s people they became 
so furious that some of them tore their noses 
and set themselves at liberty ; and others broke 
down the shrubs to which it had been found 
necessary to fastenthem. All attempts to get 
them on board would have proved fruitless, had 
itnot been for some children, whom the ani- 
mals would suffer to approach them, and by 
whose childish management they were brought 
to the shore, and ropes being twisted round 
their legs, the men were enabled to throw them 
down, and thus get them into the boats. And 
what appeared also very remarkable was, that 
they had not been a day on board the ship, 
before they became perfectly gentle —Bingley. 

Scripture References.—Oxen, by the law of 
Moses, were denominated clean beasts, and 
the Israelites were accustomed to eat freely of 
their flesh. This will appear from the great 
and splendid entertainment made at the corona- 
tion of David. ‘‘ And there they were with 
David three days, eating and drinking; for 
their brethren had prepared for them’”—among 
other things, ‘‘Oxen and sheep abundantly ; 
for there was joy in Israel.” 1 Chronicles xii: 
39, 40. In the parable ofthe Marriage Feast, 
this custom is also referred to. ‘ Behold I 
have prepared my dinner; my Oxen and my 
fatlings are killed, and all things are ready : 
come unto the marriage.” Matthew xxii: 4. 
When Elisha received his appointment to the 
olfice of Prophet, in which he was to be the 
successor of Elijah, we are informed by the 
Scriptures, ‘‘ He returned back from him, and 
took a yoke of Oxen, and slew them, and boil- 
ed their flesh with the instruments of the Ox- 
en,and gave unto the people, and they did eat.” 
1 Kings xix: 21. 

The flesh of the Calf was considered one of 
the greatest delicacies in Eastern countries, 
and upon extraordinary occasions, it was pre- 
pared for eating as that which would prove the 
most acceptable of meat. When Abraham was 
about to testify his peculiar respect to the three 
angels who visited him in human form, “ Abra- 
ham ran unto the herd, and fetched a Calf, ten- 
der and good, and gave it unto a young man; 
and he hasted to dress it. And he took but- 
terand milk, and the calf which he had dres- 
sed, and set it before them ; and he stood by 
them under the tree, and they did eat.” Ge- 
hesis xviii: 7, 8. 

It appears further from Scripture, that on 
the most joyful occasions among the Jews, they 
were accustomed to prepare for their entertain- 
ments the flesh of a Calf, which had been pre- 
viously fed and fattened in the most careful 
manner, to render it a superior delicacy when 
served up at table. To this custom’our Lord 
alludes, in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
Wherein the father is represented as saying, in 
an ecstacy of joy, ‘ Bring hither the fatted 
calfand kill it; and let us eat and be merry. 
For this my son was dead and is alive again : 
he was lost, and is found.” Luke xv: 23, 24. 

_ The wealth of persons in former ages con- 
sisted much in their possessing great numbers of 
Oxen. “Abraham was very rich in cattle.” — 
Genesis xiii: 2. Similar language is employ- 

to represent the riches of Jacob. “The 











man increased exceedingly, and had much cat- | 
tle.” Genesis xxx: 43. There is lixewise an 
instance of this kind, in which the wealth of 
Job is particularly stated. ‘His substance 
also was seven thousand sheep, and three thou- 
sand camels, and five hundred yoke of Oxen.” 
Job i: 3. These numbers, after his affliction, 
were doubled, for he then possessed *‘ one thou- 
sand yoke of Oxen.” Job xiii: 12. 

So highly were these animals valued, that 
they were not considered too mean a present 
for a King of the Philistines to make, in an- 
cient times, to his friend. ‘*‘ Abimelech took 
sheep, and Oxen, and men-servants, and wo- 
men-servants, and gave them unto Abraham.” 
Genesis xx: 14. 

Reflections.—Contemplate with gratitude the 
goodness ofthe Almighty, in providing animals 
so useful as Oxen, for the service and support 
of man! They, with their labours, their flesh, 
their blood, and every thing that belongs to 
them, are given as a proof of God’s kind regards 
to our race. 

But the grace of God transcendently appears 
in his having given his Son Jesus Christ, to 
labour on our account; and to suffer, bleed, 
and die as a sacrifice for our sins. All the ob- 
lations under the Levitical law, would have 
been of no avail without the atonement of Je- 
sus. The apostle Paul clearly shows the in- 
sufficiency of those sacrifices that were offered 
in the first tabernacle, which, he states, was 
“‘a figure for the time then present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him that did the service perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience.” —“ If the blood of 
Bulls and of Goats, and the ashes of an Heif- 
er sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, 
offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead werks to serve the 
living God.” Hebrews ix: 9, 13, 14. 

Let us, then, who enjoy the superior advan- 
tages of the Christian dispensation, renounce 
all dependence on the merits of our own per- 
formances; and let us fix our lasting reliance 
on the meritorious atonement of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and we shall experience that his 
sacrifice is full, perfect and all-sufficient for the 
complete salvation of our souls. 


—-R— 

Animal Gratitude —On Friday afternoon, a 
boy of fourteen years of age, while herding cat- 
tle on the farm of Reideley’s, was attacked by 
a bull without the least provocation. He was 
repeatedly knocked down and trampled upon 
for a length of time,so as to be severely bruis- 
ed in all parts of the body. No person being 
near, his cries were not heard—and fatal con- 
sequences would have ensued, had he not been 
released in the most singular manner. While 
the furious animal was getting more enraged, 
he was attacked by the rest of the cattle (oxen) 
in so determined a manner, that in order to de- 
fend himself he left the boy, who was fortunate- 
ly still able to remove, and who was thus ena- 
bled to escape. Such an example ofa degree 
of intellect in cattle led to an inquiry of the 
boy regarding the circumstances of the case. 
The boy informed the writer of this article, that 
only one of the cattle came first to his rescue 
and attacked the bull, and in a little time the 
others came, as if to the assistance of the first. 
This grateful and generous animal had been 
during the last winter in rather a sickly condi- 
tion, during which time the boy had paid it 
considerable attention, giving it handfuls of 
corn and otherwise administering to its com- 
forts, which attention it has so nobly repaid by 
rescuing its benefactor from a violent and shock- 
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A SELF MADE MAN. 

Perhaps it may tend to the definiteness of 
our views of a self made man, to fix the atten- 
tion onan individual instance. [I will men- 
tion Roger Sherman, of Connecticut. He was 
the son of poor parents. The business marked 
out to him for life, was the sedentary and labo- 
rious employment of ashoemaker. But while 
his hand wrought in this humble, though use- 
ful occupation, a providential occurrence led 
him to aspire after a higher station in life. He 
was requested bya friend to seek for him legal 
advice at aneighbouring town. The precision 
and accuracy with which he made known the 
case to the attorney consulted, excited surprise, 
and Ied to the intimation that his mind was fit- 
ted to higher pursuits. But how could this 
hint be improved? ‘The advantages of educa- 
tion were not within his reach. Even should 
he relax his daily toil, want and suffering were 
near to him and to those he loved. 


* Alone the oar he plied; the rapids nigh, 
To pause but for a moment, was to die.” 


Neither at that time, were there kind, liberal 
patrep®, or gencrous associations, to which he 
might look with hope of assistance. He saw 
that all his resources were in himself; and he 
resolved that the power of these resources 
should be tried; and, in the strength of this 
resolution, he rose from the bench of the shoe- 
maker, seated himself in the Halls of our Con- 
gress, and when there, he took his place with. 
the first. For powers of discrimination, and 
for solidity of judgment, he had not his supe- 
rior in that assembly of mighty men. Yes, 
this was the man, whom Fisher Ames, when 
he had been prevented from hearing a debate, 
felt it safe to follow in his vote, for he always 
voted right. This is the man, too, of whom 
the late illustrious Jefferson declared, that he 
never said a foolish thing in his life; and yet 
this same man was a SELF MADE MAN.” 
Professor Newman’s Address. 


—2oe— 

Farmers.—Professor Hall, of WashingtonCollege, late- 
ly delivered an excellent address before the Agricultural 
Society of Hartford, in which he shows how important 
farmers areto the community, besides being tillers of the 
ground. Hethus alludes to Webster and Clay. ‘ Look,’” 
says he, ‘at the men who now occupy the seats of the 
great. Whence came they? Who is that eastern Demos- 
thenes, whose profound reasonings and zoul thrilling elo- 
quence, ¢ontrol at his will courts and senates? Heis the 
son ofa Farmer. He was reared where maize grows, and 
which gives to boys red cheeks, and well compacted limbs 
and intellects, worth owning among the rocks and moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. And whois his honoured com- 
peer of the west—a man who stands high in office, and is 
heir apparent to the first dignity, inour country’s gift! He 
is the son of a planter.” 


—-eLA— 
Eventon, N. C. January 8. 

A Solemn Warning.—It is seldom we have 
to record a circumstance which calls so loudly 
on parents, to bring their children up in a be- 
coming manner, as the following. A few days 
past, two small boys aged ten and eleven years, 
(sons of Mrs. Rogers, a widow lady resident 
of Hartford county,) commenced a game at 
cards, when a dispute arose, about a walnut, 
which it appears was the wager. It seems 
that the eldest contradicted the other, and he 
was told if he repeated it, he weuld shoot him in- 
stantly: not supposing, perhaps, that he was in 
earnest, the eldest boy contradicted him the 
second time, when the youngest, unhesitating- 
ly, stepped into the house, which was not far 
distant, brought out a gun, and put his diabo- 
lical threat into execution, by shooting his 
brother through the head, when he fell and 
expired in a few minutes. We are told that 


the boy has been safely lodged in Jail.—It is 
not unfrequent that such consequences ensue, 











ing death. [ London paper. 








in what some are pleased to term ‘innocent 
amusements. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Respect for the Aged.—A due reverence for | 
years will soon chasten the impetuous fires of | 
youth. It is a reverence which should be cul- } 
tivated early and habitually; for no virtue is | 
more beautiful than respect for age: that age 
which has virtue for its consolation, and wis- | 
dom for its crown. When the philanthropist 
{loward,; himself one of the most modest, as 
he was one of the most worthy of men, visited 
the Pope, Pius V., that dignified but unfortu- 
nate prince, on parting, laid his hand upon his 
herctical visiter’s head, at the same time good 
humouredly observing, “I know you English- 
men do not mind these things, but the blessing 
of an old man can do you no harm.” 


-KR— 

Solomon’ s description of a Fool.—\st, he will 
be meddling, Prov. ii, 3; 2dly, he is mischiev- 
ous, Prov x, 23; 3dly, afflictions will not hum- 
ble him; 4thly, he is full of words, Ece. x, 14; 
5thly, he tells all his mind, Prov. xxix, 11; 
Gthly, prosperity destroys him, Prov. i, 32; 
7thly, he is slothful, Ecc. iv, 5; 8thly, he trust- 
eth in his own heart, Prov. xxviii,26; and, 
9thly, he holdeth it folly to depart from evil, 
Prov. xiii, 19. If Solomon was correct, are 
not many who are reputed as wise among men, 
nevertheless great fools? 


Sir Isaac Newton had a great aversion to 
controversy, or he did not like to have the calm 
repose of his life interrupted by literary dis- 
putes. When his treatise on Optics was ready 
for the press, on some objections being made 
to it, he deferred the publication: ‘ I should re- 
proach myself,’ said he, ‘ was I to sacrifice re- 
pose which is a substance, to run after reputa- 
tion which is only a shadow.’ 


-aQeo— 

Prayer.—We are on the wrong side of pray- 
er, till we have a lively sense of our condition 
in sin, and are convinced by self-knowledge of 
the necessity of redemption from the guilt and 
power of it. 











YOuUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE TEDIOUS SABBATH. 

It is a happy circumstance for travellers, 
that some pious people are willing to keep 
houses of entertainment ; where the friends of 
Christ may find endeared brethren in their 
hosts, and enjoy their Sabbaths with those who 
keep that day holy. But such inn-keepers are 
rare, especially in towns and cities, and in those 
houses to which the public vehicles convey 
the stranger. These are often kept by men 
who are engrossed with this world, whose object 
is gain, and who seldom consult the spiritual 
taste and wishes of their guests. It was in one 
of these Hotels, that I lately spent along and 
tedious Sabbath. 

I arrived late on Saturday evening, and took 
lodgings where the stage coach carried me. 
It was a spacious hotel, where the best accom- 
modations were provided for many guests. All 
was quiet when I arrived; and nothing gave 
intimation of unpleasant scenes for the morrow. 
When I was summoned to the breakfast table, 
it contained about thirty persons, principally 
travellers. I was expected to take my meals 
at the public table; provision for my comfort 
required me to remain a great part of the time 
in the public rooms; and when I sought retire- 
ment in my chamber, I was obliged to share 
it with another person. The guests had the 
manners of gentlemen. I heard_no profaneness 











orclamour ; I witnessed but little levity. ‘They 
appeared evidently to acknowledge the Sab- 
bath as a day of rest, and to avoid what they 
would deem gross violations of its sanctity. But 
alas, what notions of a day of spiritual rest, 
and holy employment. What a total oversight 
of the special design of God, in setting apart a 
day for himself, and blessing it for the benefit 
of man. The pleasures of the table; the lead- 
ing topics of news for the time; farms, mer- 
chandize, navigation, politics,—saluted my ears 
from every quarter. Some of the company 
seemed to think their conversation must have 
some bearing upon the day, and that some topic 
connected with religion should be introduced. 
But how far was it removed from religious con- 
versation. Anecdotes of preachers, and of pro- 
fessors of religion; containing no direct cen- 
sures, or even insinuations to their disadvan- 
tage ; but void of instruction or practical utili- 
ty. The effect was, the excitement of more 
levity than had appeared from any other sub- 
ject. Conscience had required some allusion 
to the day. Fear of being deemed too serious 
checked them in their course, and converted 
their pretended observance of the Sabbath into 
the greatest violation of it they had yet commit- 
ted. I felt a real relief, when the incongruous 
subject was dismissed, and those were resumed 
which were more in character for the speakers. 

Most of the company attended public wor- 
ship, and our host led all who were inclined to 
go with him, to a house where the gospel is 
preached in its purity. Then it was that the 
house of God seemed to me, as the shadow of 
a rock under a burning sun; the gospel asa 
fountain of water in a dry and thirsty desart : 
as a house of divine entertainment, and heav- 
enly refreshment; as a father’s house, to one 
who had sojourned in Meseck, and dwelt in 
the tents of Kedar. 

But as the day declined, the Sabbath, even 
as thus perverted, seemed to become a weari- 
ness to my companions. They began to cast 
off its unwelcome restraints, apparently feel- 
ing that their duty was discharged, by paying 
an external homage to the King of kings in 
his earthly courts. Here too it was painful to 
witness the commission of that sin, into which 
so many are betrayed by self-interest, and in 
which the government of our country is so 
deeply involved. I mean the arrival and de- 
parture of stages on the Sabbath, with all its 
bustle and labor. And when the evening 
shades began to approach, several gentlemen 
of the city sauntered into the hotel, to spend 
the evening of the holy day in idle conversa- 
tion. Ah, there was no Sabbath there. 

Toward evening, however, I discovered that 
there was one of the company who had not 
consented to the counsel and deeds of others. 
He wasa young gentleman whom I had observ- 
ed as remaining silent, and sitting apart. On 
addressing him, I was rejoiced to tind feelings 
congenial with my own. It was like meeting 
acountryman and friend in the interior of Afri- 
ca. I invited him to my chamber, where we 
were suffered to steal an hour for that inter- 
cousse, which was a solace to us both after 
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the sufferings of the day. I dare say we were 
pitied by the company below, as those who 
were deprived of rational enjoyment by a sort 
of monastic vows, or visionary principles. But 
their opinions could not take from us the plea. 
sures of Christian fellowship. I may never 
again meet this follower of the Lamb, in our 
wanderings through this wilderness world, | 
do hope to meet him in those mansions, where 
nothing shall interrupt the employments, o; 
embitter the joys of an everlasting Sabbath — 
But where will our associates at the hotel ap. 
pear? Where will appear the multitudes of 
our fellow travellers to eternity, who have no 
relish for sacred employments during one shor: 
day ; who pervert those means and seasons, 
which God has appointed for their salvation, 
into occasions of greater sin; and who ina 
Christian land,as their Sabbaths pass away un. 
improved, are hastening to the judgment? 











POETRY. 
[Paraphrased from Anacreon, by Cowley 

THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine! 

Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill ; 

Tis fill’d wherever thou dost tread, 

Nature’s self’s thy Ganymede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing : 

Happier than the happiest king! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants, belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough, 

Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently joy; 

Nor does thy luxury destroy; 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripen’d year! 

Thee Phebus loves, and does inspire; 

Phebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, ofall things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy thou! 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thou’st drunk, and danc’d and sung 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 

Epicurean animal!) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retiz’st to endless rest. 








— 
“WATCH.”?} 

BY THE REV, J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
The God of Israel never sleeps; 
The angelic band strict vigil keeps: 
Above, below, amidst, around, 
They float in air, or walk the ground; 
Leave their bright mansion in the sky, 
And watch the world with sleepless eye- 
And shall I then, the slave of sense, 
Sink on the lap of indolence? 
Shall I not wake and watch and pray, 
Ere morn leads on the drowsy day ; 
And midst the shades of night prolong 
The patient prayer and cheerful song! 
Come, thou Great Shepherd of the sheep! 
Come, Thou whose mercies never sleep! 
Descend, as in the showers of spring; 
Shed holy vigor from thy wing; 
Thou swift to hear, and strong to bless, 
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Inspire the grace of ‘ watchfulness! 
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